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There’s going to be plenty of activity along the eastern 
half of the 3,987 mile U. S. - Canadian border as work 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway gets going. 

This project, and the unfortified border itself, show 
how neighboring nations not only can get on peaceably 
together but can become mutually helpful partners. 

Yet how much do we Americans really know about 
our good neighbor to the North? Clearer understanding 
would make for a more effective partnership. Cana- 
dians, who are a good deal better informed about us 
than we are about them, are troubled by what Lester 
B. Pearson, Canada’s Minister of External Affairs, calls 
our “benevolent ignorance” of them, 

How about that “unfortified frontier’? Have Cana- 
dian-American relationships always been as friendly as 
now? What needs to be done for the sake of even closer 
cooperation? 

We know that Canadians cherish liberty and value 
individual freedom, But do we understand how they run 
their democracy? Why, for instance, don’t they hold their 
national elections at regular intervals, like ours? 

If we think about it at all, we assume that Canada de- 
pends a lot on us, and, in many ways, that’s true. When 
the “miracle mile’ was run at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, between England’s Roger Bannister, the winner, and 
John Landy of Australia, with both men covering the 
distance in under four minutes, and an estimated forty 
million people watching over television, the eastern 
provinces of Canada would have missed seeing the west 
coast race without United States help. Because of natural 
barriers like the Canadian Rockies, Canada does not yet 
have a transcontinental video relay system. So N.B.C. 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Company cooperated in 
a hook-up over specially constructed towers between 
Empire Stadium and Seattle. From there, N.B.C. flashed 
the race across its transcontinental relay to where Cana- 
da’s eastern stations, along with ours, could pick it up. 

But how about our dependence on Canada? Canadi- 
ans get a bit miffed because many of us don’t realize 
how. great it is. Our unawareness dates back to the 
times when Canada, with its very small population and 
i undeveloped wilderness, seemed insignificant when com- 

| pared with us. But any U.S. citizen who thinks of 
Canada as a country cousin still too young to vote 
better take another look. 
' Paced by a tremendous industrial boom, Canada has 
done an immense amount of growing, giving the word 
“partnership” much more meaning. In trade, Canada 
and the U.S. are each other’s best customers. Canada’s 
natural resources, perhaps the richest in the world, are 
enough to keep her industry whirring and take care 
of our needs as well. 
For prosperity, for defense, we need Canada, as 
Canada needs us. 
To help us get a bit better acquainted, let's turn over 
Drawings by Stuart Juda, Jr. the page. 
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,HOW WE'VE GOT ALONG IN THE PAST 


» That peaceful, hardly noticeable, easy to cross border 
which we and Canada proudly share hasn't always been 
like that. Certainly not in 1775-83, and in 1812-'14, 
when we were fighting each other! The present situa- 
tion has come about through a long ond often painful 
process which makes our present friendly, mutually help- 
ful relations all the more something to hang on to. 

Up to 1871, in fact, Canada and the U. S. several times 
acted as though they might again fight each other, and 
fortification of its side of the border against possible 
attack from the other side seemed the thing to do. 

The boundary line itself, long and vague, remained 
© source of trouble. On the West Coast, British fur trad- 











ers looked across with covetous eyes at what is now 
Washington and Oregon. In the east, our insistence on 
fishing rights in the waters north of Maine made the 
British feel we'd like some of the land as well. When 
Britain during our Civil War sided pretty openly with the 
South, the situation stirred up a good deal of feverish 
activity along the border, with forts being built or re- 
paired at Detroit, Niagara, Oswego, and Rouse’s Point. 
A small band of Confederate soldiers, secretly assem- 
bling in Canada, raided the town of St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, scaring the inhabitants into believing that an in- 
vasion had started. With 18,000 British regulars sta- 
tioned across the line, that wasn’t too fantastic a notion. 
Maybe to Canadians who recalled the burning of Toronto 
by Americans during the war of 1812, this raid was just 
on eye for an eye. 

Rival navies on the Great Lakes were also a source of 
trouble. 











What was needed was a change in attitude. © 

This change, gradual at first, began with an agree- 
ment, soon after the war of 1812, to limit the size of 
the British and American naval forces on the Lakes. Next, 
the long-standing disputes over eastern fishing grounds 
and western borders were settled by treaties. In 1854 
a big step forward was taken when we opened our 
border to Canadian farm produce, timber, and fish. Yan- 
kee ships, in return, gained further fishing privileges in 


Canadian territorial waters and the right to navigate on 
the Canadian side of the Lakes and on the St. Lawrence. 

The Treaty of Washington, in 1871, settled the most 
troublesome issues still left. 

From then on, there didn’t seem much sense in either 
side's fortifying the border. 

The situation was further improved when Britain de- 
cided that Canada’s defense should henceforth be the 
job of Canadians. In November, 1871, British troops said 
good-bye to the Fortress of Quebec, garrisoned by them 
since 1759. Soon there were no British soldiers left in 
the posts they had manned along the border. The forts 
on either side, growing obsolete, became harmless at- 
tractions for tourists. 

From defense against each other we've gradually 
shifted to a close and strong partnership to defend our 
North American continent against outside aggression. 
The radar network to warn of enemy attack by air is only 
one of the operations which we and Canada carry on 
jointly. 

Thus the unfortified frontier between the United States 
and Canada arrived after the people on either side 
found they had more and more interests in common and 
realized that there were no longer any serious disagree- 
ments between them. Ke 

For quite a few generations now, Americans and 
Canadians, as good neighbors, have been moving freely 
across the long, invisible border which they share. There’s 
no situation like it anywhere else in the world. 


As for different points of view between Americans 
and Canadians, which ones have we recently heard of 
or read about— in such areas, for instance, as trade? If 
we make a list now, it will help us in our further discus- 
sion after reading the rest of this Guide. 


THE 
MATTER OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Another factor that helped to bring about present 
friendly relations was Canada’s gaining self-govern- 
ment. 

The foundations for confederation* which helped Can- 
ada become a nation were laid at the Quebec Confer- 
ence of 1864. 

Before confederation, Canada’s provinces, mostly be- 
cause of geographic barriers, didn’t have much contact 
with one another. 

Look at a map, and we'll see why. 

The maritime provinces, on this side of the broad 
St. Lawrence, are cut off from the central provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario because they lie considerably to the 
east, with Maine poking between. 

The central provinces are cut off from the west by the 
lower part of the “shield,” a rocky, lake-and-swamp- 
filled wilderness, almost a thousand miles wide, run- 
ning one-third the length of Canada. The “shield,” fabu- 
lously rich in natural resources, is shaped like an irregu- 
lar crescent with the inside of its curve formed by Hud- 
son’s Bay. So rugged is much of its terrain that up to 
1942 the only way to motor from central to western 
Canado was by dipping down into the United States. 

Beyond Canado’s western plains rise the Rockies to 
isolate British Columbia. . 


*The present ten confederated provinces, with dates of joining, are: Alberta (1905), British Columbia (1871), Manitoba 
(1870), New Brunswick (1867), Newfoundland (Labrador is included with Newfoundland, which was long a separate British 


colony and did not join the Confederation until 1949), Nova Scotia (1867), Prince Edward Island 


1873), Ontario (1867), Quebec 


(1867), Saskatchewan (1905). Still territories, and awaiting development, are the Yukon, Pranktee ‘cewatin, and 14 1 
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Thus Canada is divided into four separate geographic 


' sections, and even today, because of the “shield,” most 


of her fifteen million people live within one hundred 
miles of the U. S. border. Canadians often are more fa- 
miliar with those sections of the U.S. directly south of 
them than they are with their own provinces east and 
west. This situation in itself spurred Canadians towards 
confederation as a way to bring the separate regions 
closer together. For the same purpose, right after form- 
ing the confederation, they began building a transcon- 





tinental railroad—though the cost was so great it had to 
be paid for by the government. 

The fact that one-third of Canada’s population—that 
part which lives mostly in the Province of Quebec—is of 
French origin and wishes to live according to its own 
traditions, is another reason why setting up a unified 
system of government took time. | 

The statesmen who laid the groundwork for confedera- 
tion had as models the British system and our own. 

They took from us the idea of federal union, with each 
province having its own representative government and 
running its own internal affairs. In Canada, the federal 
system, for one thing, allows the people of Quebec to 
go on being as French as they please. Unlike our plan, 
which leaves to the states those concerns not specifically 
assigned to the federal government by the Constitution, 
Canadians put their federal government at Ottawa in 
charge of all matters not specifically reserved to the 
provinces. 

From Britain, Canada took the parliamentary system 
which differs from our Congressional system in a num- 
ber of ways. The Prime Ministert is the equivalent of 
our President, and heads the government. He gets his 
job because he is the leader of the major political party 
in Parliament and he holds it as long as he has Parlia- 





ment’s support. The cabinet members he appoints to run 
the various departments are also members of Parlia- 
ment. Under this system the entire administrative team 
is directly responsible for seeing through Parliament the 
laws it needs to carry on its program. 

lf at any time an administration-backed measure is 
defeated, the Prime Minister and Cabinet, though stay- 
ing on as members of Parliament, must resign their ex- 


ecutive jobs. If the opposition party wins a majority of 
seats in the general election which usually follows, its 
leader becomes the new Prime Minister and appoints his 
own cabinet. 

Canadians like the parliamentary system because it 
avoids the stalemates which can occur under the con- 
gressional system when the administration loses control 
of Congress. 

We have reasons for liking our own plan as set up 
under our Constitution. } 


At this point, we might briefly compare these two sys- 
tems for conducting representative government. Further 
discussion should rely, of course, on careful study, which © 
we might decide to undertake later on. 


Americans are apt to find the nature of Canada’s tie 
with Britain a bit confusing. 

Through the years, Canado’s original colonial status 
has been modified by her growing up till today she is 
as independent as we ore. But just as she finds friend- 
ship with us to her advantage so she finds it agreeable 
and helpful to remain an adult member of the family of 
nations known as the British Commonwealth. Elizabeth, 
symbolic head of the family, is Canada’s Queen. But, 
as a constitutional monarch, she has no power to govern. 
And several years ago, the British government relin- 





quished its last claim. The Queen's official representa- 
tive, Vincent Massey, Canada’s Governor General and 
himself a Canadian, does no governing either. His title, 
dating back to colonial days, is a symbol, too. 

Nothing provokes Canadians more than to be thought 
of either as British or as people who, but for the fact 
that they were born on the other side of the border, 
might be perfectly good Americans. 

They are Canadians, and proud of it. 


HOW ABOUT NOW? 


Canadians are also proud of the tremendous advances 
which today have made them a major nation in every- 
thing except population. 

Balanced budgets and a surplus have become a 
Canadian habit, with this past fiscal year Canada’s most 
prosperous. 

As an example of industrial growth, take the Kitimat 
Aluminum development. 

Less than four years ago, the rugged Kitimat region, 
four hundred miles from Vancouver, the nearest city, 
was an uninhabited wilderness. Today what's happening 
there beats a science fiction writer's dream. 

The process of making aluminum takes enormous 


‘power. That power is being harnessed in the tall moun- 


tains back of Kitimat. A hydraulic system, including a 
350 square mile artificial lake and ten-mile tunnels 
through solid rock, will feed mighty streams of water 
from a height sixteen times that of Niagara directly into 
the turbines of what will be the world’s biggest power 
plant. This will run the world’s largest aluminum smelter, 
on Kitimat Bay. 

Gaining this tremendous power makes worth while 


{The present Prime Minister of Canada is Louis St. Laurent of Quebec, a member of the Liberal Party. 








the entire operation, including bringing to Kitimat from 
various parts of the world the ingredients out of which 
csluminum is mode. Kitimat’s wide ocean inlet is being 
turned into a port to take care of the ships. A model 


city is rising in the wilderness to take care of the people . 


who will work here. 
Titanium may prove even more invaluable than alumi- 


num for jet plane construction. The world’s largest de- - 


posits lie in the Canadian “shield”. Uranium, needed for 
atomic energy, has been discovered in Conada. Uran- 
ium City is rising in the wilderness of northern Saskatche- 
wan at the site of what may be the biggest deposit in 
the world. 


Among the many other products of Canada we count 
on is wood pulp. Four-fifths of America’s newspapers— 
where we can read about the progress of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and other projects—ore printed on paper 
made from Canadian pulp. 

As for iron, let’s take a look at the Ungava Develop- 
ment in the “shield” north of Quebec. 

Like Kitimot, it required the ruggedest kind of indus- 
trial pioneering, with planes at first the only way to get 
in. Now a city is there, with a 360 mile railroad to 
bring ore from the huge deposits right to the port being 
constructed at the little fishing village of Seven Isles on 
the St. Lawrence. 

On July 31, 1954, at the low freight rates which ship- 
ping by water mokes possible, the first boatload of high 
grade ore from Ungava left for Philadelphia in the 
freighter Hawaiian. 

The Hawaiian sailed downstream. But presently ships 
almost as large will be going upstream, too. Develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway, including deepening 


the present fourteen foot locks to twenty-seven feet, will 
permit 12,000-ton vessels to sail clear to Duluth, 2,450 
miles inland, making Canadian and American freshwater 
ports on the Lakes into seaports as well. 

The mere fact that Canada, because of her tremen- 
dous growth, was prepared to build the improved water 
route by herself helped jolt us out of the attitude which 
for thirty years held up our own seaway legislation. 

Canadian and American food growers and manvufac- 
turers in the region are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when they can seek world markets far more easily 
and cheaply than is possible now. The resources we need 
will also come in easier. The flow of Canadian iron ore 
to American smelters on the Lakes should be increasing 
to immense quantity just as ore from our own Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota begins to run thin. 

Water power and the St. Lawrence Seaway Project go 
hand in hand. Hydroelectric development, with jointly 
built dams linking Canadian and American soil, was 
started this summer to provide power for the expanding 
industry of Ontario and of New York and eight other 
states. The lakes formed by the dams will become parts 
of the Seaway. 

What lies ahead looks like a tremendous opportunity 
for vast progress. 

Taking it for granted that we want America’s and 
Canada’s relationships with each other to become more 
and more helpful to us both, how would we define 
partnership, and what does it include? What suggestions 
have we to continue improving it? Let’s draw up a pol- 
icy list and discuss each point. 

Since knowing our neighbor helps, what shall we plan 
to do to increase our knowledge and understanding of 
Canada? 





SUGGESTED READING 


A useful short account of Canada is the Foreign Policy Association's Headline Series No. 103 (62 pages), published in Feb- 
tuary, 1954, For greater detail, there's CANADA, by J, M. S. Careless, of the University of Toronto, published in 1953. 








Coming: Guides on.our natural resources (have we enough? will they last?) ; on a policy to make our atomic 
age constructive, not destructive; on how our national heritage may best contribute to the present. 
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